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POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN 
TIME.* 

By W. Chapfell, F.S.A. 

(Concluded from page 264 J 

During the early part of the civil commotions 
in the time of Charles I., the ballad-writers, who, 
distinguished from the literary poets, continued 
to exist in full vigour, were apparently on the 
side of the Parliament. They found a good un- 
popular figure ready made to their hands in the 
person of Archbishop Laud, and pandered to the 
rabble by squibbing that obnoxious prelate ; but 
when an ordinance went forth not only for the 
suppression of stage-plays but also for seizing upon 
all ballad-mongers, the poets of the people found 
that they had sided with the wrong party. Chief 
on the list of loyal rhymesters is Martin Parker, 
whose song ' The king shall enjoy his own again ' 
became a kind of party anthem among the 
Cavaliers, and whose name was so famous among 
his enemies that ballad-writers in general were 
stigmatised as Martin Parker's society, and 
perhaps formed an actual corporation. 

Ritson, who considered Parker a ' Grub-street 
scribbler,' cannot help styling the ' King shall 
enjoy his own again,' the 'most famous and 
popular air everheard of in this country.' The tune 
to which the words are written was already 
popular as 'Marry me, quoth the bonny lass,' 
but there is no doubt that he first gave it general 
celebrity by his poem, to which many verses were 
afterwards added, in order to suit the circum- 
stances of the party. Wildrake, the typical 
cavalier in Sir Walter Scott's Woodstock, has 
this party effusion ever on the tip of his tongue, 
and for nearly a century it is identified with the 
cause of the Stuarts. In the days of Charles I., 
it sustained the courage of the Cavaliers ; on the 
restoration of Charles II., it celebrated their 
triumph ; after the revolution of 1688, it kept 
alive the enthusiasm of the Jacobites. The Anti- 
Stuart song, which rivalled the Cavalier lyric in 
popularity, was the famous ' Lilliburlero,' which, 
with words directed against the Irish papists, first 
became significant about 1 688, and was afterwards 
whistled into immortality by Sterne's Uncle Toby. 

The line of demarcation that so distinctly 
separated the cultivated from the uncultivated 
lover of music, waS to a great measure 
obliterated on the restoration of Charles II. 
Professors of the science now essayed to please 
the many as well as the few ; the learned tuneless 
counterpoint which was the pride of an earlier 
day fell into disuse, and melody began to assert a 



* A Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illus- 
trative of the National Music of England. London, 1859. (From 
the Quarterly Review.) 



supremacy over mere scientific combinations. 
The gittern, now called the ' guitar,' encroached 
upon the domain of the more unwieldy lute, and 
the six-stringed viol yielded to the violin, which 
had hitherto been almost exclusively employed 
in accompaniment to dancing. This exchange of 
the viol for the violin denoted a change in the 
character of the music performed. As Mr. 
Chappell says : — 

" The reason why viols had been preferred to 
violins, tenors, and violoncellos for chamber music 
was simply this : until the reign of Charles II., the 
music played was in close counterpoint of limited 
compass for each instrument, and in from three to six 
parts, every visitor being expected to take a part, and 
generally at sight. The frets of the viols secured the 
stopping in tune, which one indifferent ear in the party 
might otherwise have marred." 

Viols, it may be remarked, were not all of the 
same size. A set, or ' chest,' as it was termed, 
contained instruments of five or six different 
dimensions to suit different registers. 

The lighter instrument, as we shall presently 
find, gained its ascendancy through the intro- 
duction of French taste; but the stringed 
instrument played with a bow, — and which, 
without distinction of size or register, we may 
generally term afiddle, — is ofnative British growth. 
The Anglo-Saxons called it a fithele (with the 
soft ' th ' represented by the obsolete ft), and the 
Normans, suppressing the middle consonants 
altogether, reduced the word to ' fiele,' the 
obvious parent of ' viol.' But why talk of 
Normans, when we have the following lines by 
an Italian poet, Venantius, who, towards the end 
of the sixth century, thus addressed Loup, Duke 
of Champagne ? — 

" Romanusque lyra plaudet tibi, Barbarus harpa, 
Graecus Achilliaca, chrotta Britanna canat." 

The ' chrotta ' was the ' crowd ' or primitive 
fiddle, the name of which is so familiar to the 
readers of Hudibras, and it differed from the 
modern instrument by the absence of a neck. 
An aperture was made so as to admit the left 
hand of the player through the back and enable 
him to form the notes by the pressure of the 
strings upon the finger-board. 

The very circumstance that the violin had 
previously been associated with dancing, would 
seem to have been a recommendation with 
Charles II., who, according to Roger North, 
loved no music but that of the dancing- 
kind, and put down all advocates for the fugal 
style of composition, with the unanswerable 
question, ' Have I not ears ? ' A band of twenty- 
four violins (including tenors and basses), who 
merrily accompanied his meals, and even en- 
livened his devotions in the Chapel Royal, 
originally suggested the comic song, ' Four-and- 
twenty fiddlers all of a row,' that has lasted down 
to the present day. These innovations were 
deemed offensive by gentlemen of the old school, 
and the sober Evelyn was greatly shocked, when, 
inDecember, 1662, atthe conclusion of the $ermon> 
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' instead of the ancient grave and solemn wind- 
music accompanying the organ, was introduced 
a concert of twenty-four violins, between every 
pause, after the French fantastical light way ; 
better suiting a tavern or play-house than a 
church.' Unfortunately, too, the predilection of 
a king for French fiddlers formed part of his 
anti-national tendency, and was carried to such 
an extent, that John Banister, who had been 
leader of the twenty-four, was dismissed for 
saying, on his return from Paris, that the English 
violins were better than the French. Nor was 
this sacrifice of national feeling a tribute to 
superior accomplishment in the foreigner. France 
was the country least celebrated in Europe as the 
birth-place of musicians ; and, while English 
gentlemen were not deemed properly educated 
unless they could play difficult music at sight, the 
twenty-four professional musicians, who recreated 
the ' Grand Monarque,' and were the model on 
which Charles II. fashioned his own band, were 
not able to play anything they had not especially 
studied. But the French tickled the ears of the 
royal voluptuary by their dance-tunes, which the 
old contrapuntal ' fantasies,' as they were called, 
did not; and there was the end of all con- 
troversy. 

A taste for the vocal music of Italy is, however, 
much older than the Restoration, and recitative, 
which is notoriously of Italian origin, was found 
indispensable in the Court Masques that were 
given during the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
As early as 1653, Henry Lawes, the friend of 
Milton and Waller, and the representative of 
native genius, was roused to an indignant protest, 
which with small variations has been repeated 
down to the present day. 

" ' Wise men,' says Lawes, ' have observed our 
generation so giddy that whatsoever is native, be it 
ever so excellent, must lose its taste, because themselves 
have lost theirs. For my part, I profess (and such as 
know me can bear witness), I desire to render every 
man his due, whether strangers or natives; and 
without depressing the hononr of other countries, 
I may say our own nation hath had, and yet hath, as able 
musicians as any in Europe. I confess the Italian 
language may have some advantage by being better 
smoothed and vowelled for music, which I found by 
many songs which I set to Italian words, and our 
English seems a little overclogged with consonants, 
but that's much the composer's fault, who, by judicious 
setting and right turning the words, may make it 
smooth enough. This present generation is so sated 
with what is native that nothing takes their ear hut 
what's sung in a language they understand as little as 
they do the music.'" 

The same Henry Lawes, with Matthew Lock 
and Captain Henry Cook, composed the music to 
Davenant's Siege of Rhodes, the story of which 
was told in recitative, and which was an opera in 
the strictest sense of the word. This work was 
performed in a room at the Earl of Rutland's 
house in Aldersgate, in the year 1656, and pre- 
ceded by thirteen years the establishment of 
opera in France. Indeed, Louis XIV. himself 



gave acknowledged precedence to the English, 
when in 1669 he granted to the Sieur Perrin the 
patent (afterwards withdrawn) for the estab- 
lishment of an academy for the cultivation of 
public theatrical singing (pour chanter en public 
des pieces de Theatre), as practised in Italy, 
Germany, and England. People who love to 
remark that tragedy was first introduced into 
France by Cardinal Richelieu may take pleasure 
in observing that the first English opera was 
licensed by Cromwell. To the fact that the per- 
formance took place in a room may be attributed 
this extraordinary liberality, of which we find 
traces among the religionists of the present day. 
The families, who hold theatres in abhorrence, 
yet patronise the most worldly and frivolous 
' entertainments ' given in halls and galleries. 

To the suppression of the theatres by the 
Puritans, and to the dispersion of musicians 
generally during the Civil Wars, may be traced 
the origin of public concerts. Having no other 
means of earning a subsistence, the musicians 
betook themselves to the taverns, which now 
became the sole places where music could be 
heard, and were much frequented on that account. 
However, a law like that which had formerly an- 
nihilated the minstrels of the ancient school, was 
now put in force against these hapless caterers for 
public amusement. By an Act passed in 1656-7 
against ' vagrants, and wandering, idle, dissolute 
persons' (our legislators always added insult to 
injury when dealing with music and the drama), 
it was ordered that ' if any person or persons, com- 
monly called fiddlers or minstrels, shall at any time 
after the first of July be taken playing, fiddling, 
and making music in any inn, alehouse, or tavern, 
or shall be taken performing themselves or desiring 
or inticing any person or persons to hear them play 
or make music in any of the places aforesaid,' 
they shall be treated as rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars. The poor wretches were not 
only forbidden to make music, but they might 
not ask to be heard ; and the frequenters of 
taverns no longer amused by others were driven 
to their own vocal resources, which , thanks to their 
education, were not small. Part-songs, catches, 
and canons thus became the order of the day, 
and the proficiency of our forefathers in singing 
at sight is attested by the fact that there was 
seldom any difficulty in finding the requisite 
number of voices. On the restoration of 
Charles II., the obstacles to the development of pro - 
fessional talent were removed, but, nevertheless, 
the vocal performances of amateurs continued in 
full vigour. In the very first place of entertain- 
ment at which music was regularly played — a 
place situated (according to North) in a lane 
behind St. Paul's — shopkeepers and freemen 
were wont to sing in concert, mellowing their 
voices with ale and tobacco. The next experi- 
ment, which was made in Whitefriars, was of a 
more professional nature, the engaged ' talent ' 
being so excessively modest, that they were 
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inclosed in a box, surrounded by curtains that 
rendered them invisible. The patrons of art paid 
an entrance fee, and ordered what refreshment 
they pleased. Here we have the exact prototype 
of the Canterbury Halls of the present day, save 
that the shamefacedness of the musicians has had 
no modern imitators. 

The vocal music sung by the amateurs who 
frequented taverns in the time of Charles II. was 
usually taken from the now scarce collection of 
rounds and catches published by John Playford. 
A similar collection of rounds and catches had 
been published by Ravenscroft in the time of 
James I., but it was not till after the Restoration 
that the practice of writing catches became pre- 
valent among great composers. 

It is a singular circumstance, that the anti- 
national propensities of Charles II. brought into 
fashion the kind of music that had constantly 
been appreciated by the masses — the music of 
the old ballads and songs. That notorious 
dislike of all compositions to which he could not 
beat time, and consequently of the tuneless 
counterpoint that had found such high favour 
with his predecessors, led him to appreciate the 
common English airs, to which the poets of the 
people had written their words, as well as the 
dance-music imported from France. The man 
who was destined to turn the predilection of the 
monarch to good account, by bringing to the 
notice of the court those national melodies which 
had been despised by the scholastic composers, 
was the once famed Tom D'Urfey, who, having 
delighted the ' merry monarch ' with a now- 
forgotten comedy, called the 'Plotting Sisters,' 
become one of his chief favourites. The earlier 
English poets, with their hatred for ballad- writers, 
had avoided all metres that could be sung to 
common tunes, but D'Urfey, acutely perceiving 
the royal taste, pursued a course diametrically 
opposite, writing songs that would either fit the 
existing ballad-tunes, or enable the musicians to 
adopt a similar style of composition. Thus the 
line of demarcation that had so long severed the 
music of the higher classes from that of the 
multitude was to a great extent pbliterated, and 
the popular song was once more in fashion. 
Unfortunately for the durability of lyric poetry, 
fortunately for composers, honest Tom has had 
few successors ; and it is to the fact that Scottish 
poets worked on his principle, whereas English 
rhymesters preferred new music, that Mr. 
Chappell attributes the incomparably greater 
popularity of the former. ' Dibdin's sea-songs,' 
he says, ' are already fading from memory, because 
he composed music to them, instead of writing to 
airs which had stood the test of time.' . 

On the other hand, the Scotch not only sang 
D'Urfey's songs, but composed new words to his 
tunes, and this brings us to an especial theory of 
Mr. Chappell's, that many of the tunes commonly 
called Scotch are really of southern origin. The 
collections that he has examined show a strange 



mixture, the third volume of Allan Ramsay's 'Tea- 
table Miscellany,' for instance, containing English 
songs exclusively, and the fourth a combination 
of English and Scotch, though the notification that 
these were all ' Scots songs ' still appeared on the 
title-page, to the great inconvenience of northern 
antiquaries, who are thus liable to praise English 
music, when they intend to praise Scotch. That 
Dr. Beattie was iii this unfortunate position and 
communicated his error to Mrs. Siddons is thus 
shown by Mr. Chappell : — 

"She Joves music, and is fond of Scotch tunes, 
many of which I played to her on the violoncello. 
One of these, She rose and let me in, which you know 
is a favourite of mine, made the tears start from her 
eyes ; ' Go on,' said she, ' and you will soon have your 
revenge;' meaning that I should draw as many tears 
from her as she had drawn from me by her acting. 
(Life of James Beattie, LL.D., by Sir W. Forbes, 
ii. 139.) Dr. Beattie was evidently not aware that 
both the music and words o(She rose and let me in are 
English (the words being by Tom D'Urfey and the 
music by Farmer). Again, in one of his Essays, — 
' I do not find that any foreigner has ever caught the 
true spirit of Scottish music ; ' and he illustrates his 
remark by the story of Geminiani's having blotted 
quires of paper in the attempt to write a second part 
to the tune of The Broom of Cowdenlmows. This air 
is, to say the least, of very questionable origin. The 
evidence ofitsbeing Scotch restsupon the Englishballad 
of The Broom of Cowdenlmows, for in other ballads to the 
same air it is not so described ; and Burton, in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy, quotes ' O the broom, the 
bonny, bonny broom,' as a 'country tune.' The fre- 
quent misapplication of the term ' Scotch ' in English 
songs and ballads, has been remarked by nearly every 
writer on Scottish music, and this air is not upon the 
incomplete scale which is commonly called Scotch. 
I am strongly persuaded that it is one of those ballads 
which, like The gallant Grahams, and many others, 
became popular in Scotland because the subject was 
Scotch. The Broom of Cowdenlmows is in the metre 
of, and evidently suggested by, the older ballad of 
New Broom on Hill. A copy of the original Broom on 
Hill may even yet be discovered, or at least an earlier 
copy of the tune, and thus set the question at rest." 

This part of the history we rather indicate than 
dilate upon, leaving Mr. Chappell to contend with 
the nothern lion as well as he may, and prove that 
it roars an' it were any English nightingale. 
The professed imitation of the Scottish dialect in 
popular English songs seems to have .begun with 
the mission of the Duke of York (afterwards 
James II.) to Scotland, when the northern phrase- 
ology was eagerly adopted by the royalists. 

After the reign of Queen Anne, political songs 
were the only kind of poetry that found general 
favour, but in the time of George II. the old 
tunes were once more brought into vogue with 
those ballad-operas, of which the ' Beggars' Opera' 
was the first and the most durable. For six 
consecutive years scarcely any other kind of 
drama was produced on the stage, and even for 
the booths in Bartholomew Fair new operas were 
written. 

With respect to the characteristics and worth 
of the popular English airs that survived so many 
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social and political changes, and have sometimes 
acquired new vitality from their connexion with 
some event of importance, we may confidently 
say, that the most careless reader of music cannot 
glance over the airs collected by Mr. Chappell 
without arriving at the conclusion, not only that 
these tunes are eminent for those qualities which 
strongly affect the emotions of the multitude, but 
also that they have peculiarities of their own 
which distinguish them from the songs of other 
nations, in spite of the bold assertion of un- 
patriotic archaeologists that the English are 
without a national music. 

The characteristic airs of England are divided 
by Mr. Chappell into four classes, which he thus 
describes : — 

" The first and largest division consists of airs of a 
smooth and flowing character — expressive, tender, and 
sometimes plaintive, but generally cheerful rather than 
sad. These are the ditties, the real pastorals, which are 
so often mentioned by our early writers, and in which 
our poets so constantly expressed their delight. The 
second comprises airs which breathe a frank and 
manly spirit, often expanding into rough jollity. 
Such were many of the songs of men when not ad- 
dressed to the fair. The third consists of the airs to 
historical and other very long ballads, some of which 
airs have probably descended to us from the minstrels. 
They are invariably of simple construction, usually 
plaintive, and the last three notes often fall gradually 
to the key-note at the end. One peculiar feature of 
these airs is the long interval between each phrase, so 
well calculated for recitation, and for recovering the 
breath in the lengthy stories to which they were united. 
They were rarely, if ever, used for dancing ; indeed, 
they were not well suited to the purpose, and therein 
differed from the carols, and from the ditties, which 
were usually danced to and sung. Ditties, when 
accelerated in time to fit them for dancing, would fall 
under the denomination of carols. In the fourth class 
maybe comprised thenumerous hornpipes, jigs, rounds, 
and bagpipe-tunes. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when villagers assembled every holiday, and 
on Sunday evenings after prayers, to dance upon the 
green, every parish of moderate population nad its 
piper. 'The constable ought not to break his staff 
and forswear the watch for one roaring night,' says 
Ben Jonson, ' nor the piper of the parish to put up his 
pipes for one rainy Sunday.' 'It was not unusual, 
I believe,' says Mr. Surtees, ' to amuse labourers on 
bounty days with music ; a piper generally attended on 
highway days.' He quotes the following entry in the 
parish registers of Gateshead, under the year 1633 : — 
'To workmen, for making the streets even, at the 
King's coming, 18s. 4d. ; and paid the piper for 
playing to the menders of the highways five several 
days, 3s. ■id.' Milton, in his speech upon unlicensed 
printing, says, 'The villagers also must have their 
visitors, to enquire what lectures the bagpipe and the 
rebec reads, even to the ballatry, and the gammuth of 
every municipal fiddler, for these are the countryman's 
Arcadia, and his Monte Mayors.' " 

Various, and doubtless to a great extent un- 
fathomable, are the causes that produce that 
fitness of an air to a national humour, which is 
expressed by the term popularity. The. songs 
introduced in the lighter French vaudevilles, and 
sung by actors who are not professedly vocalists, 



seem utterly meaningless and trivial to the 
English ear, whether cultivated or not; yet they 
must appeal to some sentiment in the French 
people, or they would not be repeated year after 
year, with fresh words written on the occasion of 
every revival. Of the vitality of certain English 
tunes we had a striking instance in the ' Beggars' 
Opera,' which is almost a thesaurus of national 
melody, and we have more modern proofs in the 
burlesque entertainments produced at our theatres 
during the holiday seasons, and constantly ex- 
hibiting the union of airs composed before the 
memory of man with words hastily scribbled 
down by the youngest poetasters of the day. 
Tunes go on for centuries, words become stale 
in a twelvemonth. Martin Parker by his Cavalier 
verses gave indeed a new popularity to the old 
melody ; but we question whether a single reader 
would now be moved by the words of ' The King 
shall enjoy his own again ' whereas the tune would 
be found as soul-stirring as ever if associated 
with some new national event. Nor can we reason- 
ably doubt that the lively air of Lilliburlero had a 
great effect in giving currency to the rubbish with 
which it was associated about the time of the 
Revolution. 

Impossible as it may be to trace all the causes 
of popularity in music, some influence may be 
safely ascribed to the character of the instruments 
in use among the people. The airs of Spain — 
the land of guitars — are generally destitute of 
sustained notes ; the songs of the Swiss moun- 
taineer are suggestive of the mountain-horn. 
Armed with the fact that the instruments in use 
among the English from the earliest times were 
the harp, the fiddle (including the crowd), and 
the pipe, with or without the bag, the curious 
may, if they please, endeavour to find the traces 
of these instruments in the abundant specimens 
of English melody collected by Mr. W. Chappell. 
These are upwards of four hundred in number, 
and it can oe proved that at least two hundred 
were in vogue before the time of the Common- 
wealth. We can scarcely over-estimate the 
industry and zeal shown by Mr. Chappell in his 
valuable and interesting work. He has produced, 
not an essay, not a history, not a music-book, but 
something that combines the nature of all these 
at once. The order of the work is chronological ; 
every tune is printed with a bass accompaniment 
by the accomplished musician, Mr. G. A. Mac- 
farren ; its vicissitudes are described, the words 
that belong to it are given entire or in part, and 
everything that can be found in the way of his- 
torical fact or contemporary allusion is brought to 
bear upon its illustration. The portions of the 
work to which we have referred are merely the 
introductions to the several sections. The main 
body of the book consists of a mass of erudition, 
no less copious than well digested, that can only 
be appreciated by a careful perusal. 

Late as it comes, Mr. Chappell's work is the 
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only one of its kind. Years have elapsed since 
the superficial Dr. Burney directed his energies 
to the depreciation of English music, and the 
exaltation of everything foreign. The task of 
vindicating the musical character of our coun- 
trymen, by whatever expedient zeal could suggest 
and erudition supply, was reserved for Mr. 
Chappell — an archaeologist of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. His delightful volumes are 
a perfect treasure to every person who loves an 
English tune or an English song, as well as to all 
who take an interest in tracing an important de- 
partment of popular literature, or the changes of 
national tastes and customs. 



Brief Chronicle of the Inst fllonth. 



Attleborough. — The Nuneaton Choral Society, which 
has been established only a few months, gave their fourth 
concert, in the National School-rooms, Attleborough, on 
the 2nd ult., in aid of a fund to purchase an organ for the 
Parish Church. The programme contained a selection of 
sacred music, by Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. Mr. J. 
Mayes conducted. 

Bath. — The Choral Society of Bath had their last con- 
cert, at the Guildhall, on the 1st of May. The principal 
vocalists were Miss E. Chambers, Miss C. Macfarlane, 
Mr. Cockram, and Mr. Goold. The chorus consisted of 
upwards of 70 voices. A small band, under the direction 
of Mr. Priest, assisted upon the occasion ; and Mr. J. 
Field presided at the new organ, built for the Trim- street 
Chapel. Mr. Macfarlane was the director. The choruses 
were well rendered, and the solo singers gave every 
satisfaction to the large audience assembled. 

Bayswater. — The second subscription concert of the 
Amateur Musical Union took place in Porchester Gardens 
on the 10th of May. The principal singer upon this oc- 
casion was Miss Fanny Rowland, who sang " Beautiful 
May," from Macfarren's May-Day, and " The beating of 
my own heart," — both of which she gave with that exqui- 
site taste and judgment for which she is so famed. The 
members of the choir, comprising many accomplished 
singers, performed their parts admirably. The grand 
Symphony in E flat, by Mozart, for pianoforte, two violins, 
flute, and violoncello, was very correctly played ; and the 
rest of the instrumental performances deserved praise, 
Mr. Freeman was the conductor. 

Beaumont Institution, Mile End. — Mr. Alfred 
Carder's concert at this institution, on the 21st inst., proved 
a great attraction to the neighbourhood. The vocalists 
were Mdlle. Parepa, Miss E. Wilkinson, Miss Poole, 
Messrs. Lester, Henry, W. Cooper, and the Quartett Glee 
Union. Pianoforte, Miss Baker and Miss Brooks. Mr. 
Carder, who is organist of St. Mary's, Whitechapel, and 
director of the Beaumont Choral Society, was the conductor 
of the concert, which was very successful. 

Beethoven Rooms, Harley-street. — On Wednesday 
evening, the 9th of May, Miss Emma Green gave her 
second concert at these rooms, and the programme deserved 
praise for the classical character of the instrumental 
pieces, which included works by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and Weber. Miss Green's performance on the occasion 
was remarkably good. In her share of a trio by Beethoven, 
and in a duo by Mendelssohn, she played with great ex- 
pression, and well deserved the applause with which her 
efforts were greeted. In the former she was ably assisted 
by M. Paque and Mr. Williams. Mdlle. Parepa.Miss Clara 
Smithson, and Mr. Thomas, to whom the vocal music was 
entrusted, contributed to the success of the concert, while 

Mr. George Lake proved an able conductor. Mr.HENRY 

Baumer's third concert took place on the 25th ult. The 
vocalists were Mdlles. Parepa and Maria de Villar ; but 



the principal attraction consisted in various instrumental 
pieces exceedingly well performed by Messrs. Baumer, 
Sainton, Pettit, and Dorrell. 

Bicester. — The members of the Bicester Harmonic 
Society have presented an elegant cruet-stand to their 
musical leader, Mr. Charles Franklin, in consideration of 
his zealous efforts in promoting the success of the society. 

Birmingham.— The Monday Concert at the Town Hall, 
on the 23rd of April, was rendered very attractive by the 
engagement of Miss Emily Spiller and Miss Clara Mac- 
kenzie, who sang a variety of music in the most pleasing 
manner. The former was encored in a new song by 
Schloesser, " Away on the Sea;" and the latter was en- 
cored in one of Lover's popular songs. Both ladies were 
greatly praised for the style in which their duets were 
performed. Mr. Newman was the leader, and Mr. Gough 
the bass. Organist and director, Mr. Stimpson. 

Bristol.— On the 9th ult., an open night of the Redland 
Instrumental and Vocal Societies took place. The various 
overtures, songs, concerted pieces, &c, were highly 
pleasing to a numerous audience. 

Chertsey. — The third annual concert of the Choral 
Association was given in the Town Hall on the 20th of 
April, — consisting of a selection of glees, madrigals, and 
part-songs, interspersed with solos. — The first sacred con- 
cert was given in the Sunday School-room on the 15th of 
May. Both concerts were conducted by Mr. Samuel Gee, 
and the executants, all amateurs, evinced a marked 
improvement. 

Chesterfield.— On the 22nd of May, the Choral 
Society gave their second concert of sacred music, con- 
sisting of selections from the Creation, Judas Maccabteus, 
and Dettingen Te Deum. The principal vocalists were Miss 
Clarke, of Sheffield, Misses Gregory, of Ecclesfleld, 
Messrs. Slack, Higginbottam, Hague, and Eyre. Leader, 
Mr. Seale. Conductor, Mr. George. The band and chorus 
numbered 60 performers. The whole was well performed, 
and showed much attention on the part of their conductor, 

Chipping-Norton. — On the 7th ult., a concert was held 
in the Town Hall, in aid of the National Schools. The 
first part was devoted to sacred, — the second part com- 
prised a variety of secular pieces. Both portions appeared 
to afford much pleasure to the numerous auditory, who 
completely filled the hall. The principal vocalists were 
members of the Cheltenham Philharmonic Society, and 
other residents in the neighbourhood, who kindly 
volunteered their services. 

Clifton. — Miss Jackson gave a concert, at the Victoria 
Rooms, on the 2nd of May, when the principal singers 
were Mdlle. Parepa, Mrs. King, Miss Ada Jackson, Mr. 
Merrick, and Mr. S. Reeves. Miss Jane Jackson played 
a fantasia on the pianoforte in good style. The choral 
department wa3 undertaken by the Clifton Vocal Associa- 
tion. The band was effective, and was led by Mr. Blagrove. 
The concert was conducted by Mr. W. B. Curtis, an amateur 
of the neighbourhood. 

Crystal Palace. — The sixth season of the Crystal 
Palace was fitly inaugurated, on the 4th of last month, by 
a musical festival in honor of Mendelssohn, upon the same 
colossal scale as marked the performances at the late 
Handel Festival. The oratorio performed was Elijah, 
which was selected for the inauguration of a statue of Men- 
delssohn. The orchestra, consisting of about 3000 per- 
formers, were not so effective in the rendering of the choral 
passages of this oratorio as they were in the broader music 
and more familiar Handelian choruses. A slight unstea- 
diness pervading the greater part of the music, added to 
the acoustic defects inseparable from the vastness of the 
area, and the peculiar construction of the building, — it 
cannot be said, therefore, that the performance was a 
complete success, when measured by the Festival of last 
year; and there was an evident want of enthusiasm in the 
audience. The music of the Elijah is of a more com- 
plicated and florid character than any that has hitherto been 
attempted by the colossal orchestra, and though the grander 



